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ABSTRACT children are visually handicapped to the point 

that «hey cannot^r^adf ^one other »f,i-^°|"SeaUa:"Ss"be'Ssed. 
aS^braille books, sound re^"^""!?' !°*'it;ty tf vtsuSl Slor.ation 
Por deaf children, one Bust !";®*|e?;rded children need 

on transparencies and ^>P"»?f "}!?5'^^P^ieScet ta»e ttpetitite 
special materials »hich ^^'i^*? J'lJeaMts. Bultiiedia 

characteristics, and k?'* J° *t2*"""°Ltt! Mstirbed children .ay 
•aterials Bay provide JflP^l'J.^J"*"?""*;:; ubrarian can be a 

be helped by i»ai»"?»l^»!*,^5^1"*'!if:iso to physically handicapped 
tre.endous help to^^ese children, and also pny i 
children, by c'»~>slng appropriate equipment ana 

leading handicapped children their potentiil. *he 

understand the.selves, tS*",^^"*;*^^^ handi^ppid children and 
author suggests so.e book "tl*^' '^'"'^ 
for adults concerned •ith then. (LSj 
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^ ^*M«ns sustalnod by somo chUarcn ruudor them unable 

The bandlcai>p^ia cetidltlons sustalnou oy 

, u If a visual Ithpalnnent is sufficiently 

to loarn through the usual channels. If a visu 

„^.„e.. 1» ~s .liaoc ^.pal^nts. e„e u.e o£ vision , nay s.iU .e 
...uely r«.-trUtod and prl^a.. aepenaonco «ust be t«^^^^^ 

J ^1 ^.^^Vnnne lud to Other ..ubsLitute 

iiifotrMtion cnrrliTS nu«t be r.foi..uuace 

^4 K*. available In bralllcd or 
functioning tnodalitics. Materials may need to be 

,1 as in printed modes. Models and rcalla are l.po^tant 
recorded format as well as in prtncea lu 

moans to transmit data. 

* ^ ^\.icyx is the best tncthod of presenting 
The librarian needs to detemine which is tne 

i..^t in terms of th.. information structure and 
various kinds of information - best in terms 

.est in terms of the childs' needs. Braille is the most c..ber some and 
.pensive in terms of both production and storage costs. Howove. braille is 

/ u , «« ..rtain sublects such as math, chemistry, etc. 
still the medium of choice in certain suujec 

, A rinablltty of rechecklng one's per ccp- 
where Crcuuent inuncdiate review and the capability 

. ...nt There are a multitude of sources for braiUod trade 
tlon readily are Lnportant. There are 

^ s...^nrTVa which will braille 
.,„d u.xt,. tn addition, there are some •■.annexes 

iii.itorinls on rnqiiust. , „„. 

, A for.„at is preferable. Literary experiences 
For certain purposes, a recorded for.oat pr 

... . t mes which have been recorded by the 
.nnd narratives are available on disc, and tapes 

.be..res. top artists, .e Library o. Co.ress Is the ..or. but not . 

physical l,„pa,r,„ent to ...e the re.^lns o. booUs In printed ^fo™at 
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' ■ ■ V , that now "1M«8 .-1. -t. c.^^^ 

Has improved to .„ch,,n extent that now 

TalKittB "".""^ ^ •^^^'^ 

rcplacomenc service. 

,„..„s have been produced which enable tho blind 
speed tape recorders nave r 

,A ,„.ods or to ponder and savor those *<.t«l«»« 
re.>der>«^« and review at rapid speeds or t _ 



reader 'ML.Sip" ..w.,*-^ ~- . . ao 

M . ,„d study Thl. technological advance has been an 

which rcqulis concentration and study, ^ ,^ 

V child now can «ore easily sWt« the varied 

enormous boon since the blind child 

, -,• lor o£ the sighted child. This type oi -prc<.<-«tation is highly 
academic behavior o£ the siyitc , ' , . . „ forced 

. , . 4« , vist iraprovim^nt over his beuig forced 
..ubH-rvi. nt to his needs and thus is a vast impr 

^ reorder. Both braille rea.Hng and 
CO .M,pt ihe demands o£ a munospeod recorder. 

„e slower n.odos o£ learning than reading st.-u,dard 
Itstcninu to recordini;s are siowui. 

- . H a recently available auditory development, 

p.int format. Condensed speech, a recently 

... e.ecially i. aUa.led ..dent is coUe.e ..d and .e co.t;.ene.t 
...io of ti.e ..ont on studies is of critical importance. 

A nroiection devices as closed circuit 

prisms, magnifiers, and such projection 

1 limited student to maximize 

qeVercly visually iimttca 
television screens enable the severe y . 

' Mu orototype model of a camera device 
1n^ M-o i«5 now a costly protoi.yt»«- 
what vision he has. Tliere is now . 

..Uh phot,..aphs standard print and translates the ..age into raised le t s 
. .ba any printed data Is instantly available in an Intelligible £or,.t 

^,,,1.. brea.thr,..hs in reducing the l,„pact o£ sightlessness 

• • ■ -r 

oin ho expected. . „ «£. use. autonatlc 

.or the physically disabled, .uch considerations as e,.se of u ^ 

■ - s„ the deciding factors In the purchase of «edU 

f.nturcs. and msgodness may be the 

.:.U;,en.. SeUithreading or cartridge capacity .roiecti.n. ,.y .ee™ a ,u.u.y 
C'iV.Ur:^^"''* j^^^l features 

C.....the rally functioning student, whereas these capabilities 
.„ .,u,„.nt for the physically i.palred. U poor upper b.iy deve,o,,.nt 



- " . " V f^^tnr oaporbouhd booV ? vxhy he less 

f.ti,«lng bocnuac of the reduced v.iuht tb.n hardcover hooks. 

r A «<e.»nl iriadtum for information display 
For the deaf child, the preferred visual medium 

Th^ nature of the functtontng of .the overhead 
is frequently the transparency. The nature oi. u 

proioco. rei-™u. utUl.aaon in a fully tlghtod .o» aUowln^ the .po^Kcr to 
r..,.« MS Us.=n«s «, p.oJe«oa l.age can be viewed as llps or 

1 A,w iltematc' projection .'.'.Vice which places 
stjins are read slumltancou«ly. Any alternate pi j 

^ . * iv^^v rtf i-he viewer estricts the deaf 

,ho npoal c^.^ m dl.nini'.hod Ujibt or In hack of the viewer 

J ^-n%f"f?vnf d ones transmit more 
.MUU> participation. U-hcn f lUstrips, are usod. caption^ ones 

..Uon to .: «o cMtd.e„ tH..n .oUnd onos do. If captioned flLstHps «e 
„..a wUh .ocorded send then lnfo»ation Is available to both blind and d.af 

students and reintorcomant' is also achloved for all otters. 

► « iniopt materials which develop 
For the retarded child it is necessary to select materi 

concepts >n logical .e.,e„ce. contain no e.traneous or distraetlns c<.pone„ts. 
.„d have repetitive ch.rV,cteristics. Multi:.edia presentations are often 
effective since reinf orc*..e^,. thro«cU .uUiple —l Input Is desirable. 
Tnpes Which narrate a filmstrip. the cnutont of which is repeated in boo. format 

provide the additional supplement . the limited child nepds. The reinforce'- 
„„,„t Potential of tapes and film loops Is htah, vhen the latter is used i„ 

proiectors with frco.e rr,.«e c.pacity, opportunities tor reduced pacing as well 

.IS for 'ful .-xMiiial Ion Is extended. 

,ho ;H»tu.Wd .hlld .„ay need more i„d Lvi.U,aU.ud instruction th.n bis 

peers. His ability to function well .n a group, cope with time pressures and 

™i,.imil Media offers a multitude of 
survive in a cuinpetlllve situation .s minimal, neuia 

possibilities for re.p.u-ding to h.s Ins. ructional neo-ls. 

in many llbrar.o^. evon those Vnown as materials or resource centers, 

booVs are stiU the b...Vbo„e of the collection, me oxcoptional child needs 



.eas. v^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

o. U.0« ..i- Ko« .«ln vision ^ ^ .....H.nc. 

" sh^cd W .t.l.«d ..na btlna children. «c.n. that .this 

can be shared s^i. disabled and 

ibllitlcs for socialization nceWs^ both the a 
tains ureat possibilities tor ^, ^ l« tra<Utlonal 

U bled child Largo print books a.O p.e.ently published In 
non-aisablcd child. La g P ^ ^ embarrassed by 

' A f fh^ mitslised forinat so the child is not 
boo^ .i.cs instead of the ontsl.o ^ ^ perceptually h.ndl- . 

t,* for adapted materials. The percepi-u 

K,.in« to ..cndcst his need for P ^^,„,^^/^,„„„<, aiscri^inatlon 

. Mid m-c-ds picture books with cood fly.r0/i.r0 

- ,..,i.i.od >-..."S „„„,,lly rotardod child 

Ti,- .i»af child and the wcntaity 
-;„d «oH outlined figures. The deaJ cniio 

/, „ ability booHs: their Interests closely parallel 
^.h need hish intc,est/lo- ability „..n.ion 

those of their age peers although vo<^bulary. sight ^ 

. . r„r the deaf child this occurs because deafness 
Skills .ay be »uch reduced. For the dea ^ „ 

,Uv cn«.es douyed language development which results in 
genially causes ^^^^ l„tellect requires 

fo^ance considerably below grade level. However. 

■ ^ M,l in keeping with his chronological age. 

material in Kcepms „£ 

B^vchtatric troalinont, books may ■>«- 
F.,c disturbed children under psychlatr 

.„... rrr ::::: r:. 

, n ^^^onll sotting which ^.ould be too painful to dea 

In a fictional bDrui.ns Mon of events Involving 

. , J. .liild the examination ot cvcm.» 

1 « p.ir* the maladjusted t-Uiia, i."v- 
,U. »l,„.uions. rorthe , ^terary fonnat can be used to esplore 

personal, fa.ilial or .oclal pressor^ In a Ute.ary 

. .ar,ety of socially accc,.able .cans of coping with problems 

as the library supports, complements, extends, vivifle. and 

N .-r. it must porfonn these 

,„<„.l.uaU.es the cu.ricnU., for the Wrage child. .0 

. the special child. The need, however, is even more crucial. 

fu„ction.„g 

,-..„.,Uy clmmstances have coated a gap of _ 



aMdcmlc parfomanco o£ rtc oxc.ptlonal child amS thoso Ms nsc P<="». 
This discrepancy U ur,>.ally pc^colvcd by the child. n„d h. U Incroaslngly 
dlstr.»scd by It as h= n,aiu'r.; and observe dlff^rcritlal rates of achlove- 
^„t. Thl. awareness depresses his Interest In learning and the prospect of 
using library materials appears fori^ldabU. non-rcwardlng or futile. 

It is In this context that the librarian's rola can be of prtae Impor- 
tance since sho can address herself to this distressing academic picture 1» 
a ..,.,-..,.-..tc:„lng. ov„„ helpful role. B, .nanlpuUtlng physical and personnel 
,...,n-c... by drawing on .atcvi.ls cre.l.-Uy developed for chlldreh whose 
.tap.Unnc.nts have di,ni,.Uh.d ' th.lr r.nd.ng ability, by calting on .peclaU.od 
local. »tate and ,«tlo„al .ourcos, she can construct a ™,dla-au^entcd progra™, 
an appropriate print program or an array of speclaXl'sts who can supplcnent her 
skills, parent groups, service organisations and local universities with 
special education programs often have resources which might be utUUed. 

By .-.voiding CKperlonces which stress evaluation, the child. can relax his 
Eu..rd ..nd be ,„ore receptive to Inf onnat lonal input. Particularly In a maln- 
stroaTnlng situation. It may be that the greatest acccnpllshment of the librarian 
is to n,..ke academic Involvement feasible, efficient, easy and plcasureable. 

T1,e library performs an eitRccfally critical academic service for. the 
.pocial .hUd. Because of the experiential construction In many of these 
..„„,U.n-s lives and hc,......se they have been denied the Intellectual benefits 

which direct participation In the cultural experience usually gonerates, they 
„ave many and varied g.-,ps In their bank of knowlodge. me library has the 
potential to partially co.nponsate for this Intellectual v.-u-u-m.; 

Tlie materials in a-mainst teamed classroom are unlikely to be fully 
responsive to the needs of the .poclal child. The fo>-,„at ,„..y be in.,pproprlate. 
the intellectual demands may bo too stringent or lax. or the ,.tyle may be 
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or a..-in.pp.opH.ee. Only .He «Uh i» .OJ^lUi., 

...„lc.,Ur subject, ..nptabU to tho child ■ . .pedal r.,«irc™ont.^r 

The Uhr«v. unUUe other school settlnas. can Insure that the special 

». I * Moroo^ this success niight provide the 
child Is .in "exccUent" student. Morco% 

» . ^ * «-r> Kilince those areas In hts life 

child with the psychological sustcn.incc to b<iUncc 

* ^ •»l^«*5ihare a satisfying 

whl.h are nouatlvlxtl, or destructive. 1'= caa al=.o 

i„ social and psychological skills which 
r,...rins of bolcviui'-B ana ..ay ualn the social ana p y 

......e tn,™ ar..up interaction wh.reln he Isn-t relocated to .he sidelines. 

Xhe llhrarlan should not overlook the hlhUotherapeutU l-.pact lUerature 

capable o£ prov.dlns emotional support and insight Into the unlversl^ of 

,.„..„ ..perlence. Prude.cc Sutherland, a youns wo.an with cerebral palsy. 

f„ a vi.loly reprinted article states: X 

By the tf.ne I was well into high school 1 £eU »y 
rtfoLndcus ■'"f-. •t„x^"jCl^Uy L l^ntaUy' X 

"''•"^:"J„^" ^cho'; L^'^thorr a,^ books, an* what I 

p.aronts nnd tdt-ners r„«it„„ that I was mentally 

'r.ad had aa added brarins on my foeU^^^ 

different f rom «.ost oth.r people The young^^^^ ^^^y ^^^^^ 

capped person '^f f ^ "'^"j^^ncarCh Is so InLnsive that he 

' the way he does about life. IHs scarcn 

Is .nost apt to identify himself. »^"^"f '^^^.^'f*^^ 
aisforted, with whomever he Is reading about. 

T r^if <» i.r.'^at desire to assert ray Indopen- 
Af,„ a ew hech^'e of my physical limitations. - 

,t..nre, b.it It was dUEIi-ult y"*^™^^ i r.-adlng only those . 
, hoaan to choose „,y own books ..Lorablo of ' 

„,i„d, --/«™!7^t1'°rhe Centaur! Updike writes very per- 

!lu>Ba was John Lpdike s l.nc ^ Kf*inc 

cepUvely and honestly o£ the f^^^^^XlIctCalli spiritual. 
huLu - Phy^lf ^Bleal. motional in ellect^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

,.n,at -,~<'°-,,S:n,tJ'fC?t :;!lr;he.hu,na„ race after so lo., 
rtn^o -lattrb^^ to be oKporlenccd to be appreciated. 



• V ' T A ««n« Urn Need of the Severely Handicapped 

^'•"•'•';:%4i";h:tii;fy\rrHu::n:"\o.p or xxvt 

(April, 1969), 265, ^ 
7. lbldL», 266 



^ -WlLilaver cUc may ba Impciired, hamficapped children oft«n bavc developed 
hliihly refinod skills in evaluating the feelings of poopla they come In 
contact wUh, They know the difference between welcome and tolcrnnce, bctw^^en 
concern And olyllsatlon, betwo^in warmth and phonlncss, tf the Ubrarlao 
dc-velops the ahlllty to sec behind the myriad fac.des the exccptlounl child 
„.cs to fend off the prr.sures of a world he hns not yet lc.-^ned to deal with 
iirectly,. she will rcAUz.e that the holiavlot she observes is. not so mach 
directed at ^et as simply toward her beciusc-of her proximity or what she 
symbolically pcraonlfles. This will take tln»e. patience, a hi|ih level of 
tolerance, and a ^r^at deal of tenacity, the rewards which can be antrcipated 
are enonnons since she n^lght reasonably assme that active intervention could 
radically change the quality and direction of a chllds* life. 

•nm parents of the exceptional child are no more Ukely than the parents 
of averase children to be able to assist in the adjustment problems that are • 
the Inevitable concomitant of growing up in contemporary society. Such problems 
as sibling rivalry, death or separation, realistic acceptance of self and the 
confusions of puberty are the heritage of all children. ' The exceptional child 
has, in addition, the problem of acceptance of his diminished function, 
Insnoncd IndepenJonce, vocational uncertainties a.Kl restricted opportunities 
Cor social growth. 

The natural sibling rivalry Is exacerbated in a family which includes a 
.special child. Treatment Is inherently unequal since the needs of the special 
child must be nccon^modated and the non-af f Itcted will enjoy opporpmltles and 
experiences unavailable to his sibling. The jealousies which result will find 
their counterpart in literature through which each chUd can cnne to nndcrntand 
that his emotions, far from being shameful and separating him fr.nn (he main- 
stream are nonnal.and couu.wn to. all humanity. This frees him from the .elf- 
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ficnoi-arod press to perceive himself As aione w 

. - . r-.. oonscs to a situation* *fhe 
LUoraturo can present a varluty of re-ponset», 

ch.irnctors in a «tory react In cotnpasslonat.., sensitive, 

1 nosslbllltles and note react lona- 

vays n«d child rcador can explore the posslbiu 

. A child whose direct cxperlunecs arc 

■ through oycs other than hts own. For a child wn 

Htnlted, this is especially critical, 

Tl.e disabled can see themselves reflected in boolcs and .ay devoloji a 
.ore realistic understanding of their U. I tat ion. >nd potential. But 
nn.r...re Is ofton .i.uscd wi.h the handicapped. Often characters in 
...i.. are pr.p..a as e.. ,les for the youn, reader .o o.ulate. The child 
.3 ..h.rtod to .odel himself after these hi.h achievers. If be does so. ha 

cnn...nently burdened witi poo. self cstee. since he can hardly hope to 

. / T'U^ tiKnrian must be cautious about supcr- 
oqual their accompUshincnts./ The librarian must 

J* ,Ki«^ nhild His own interests, dreams 
t,.por.fns her own values upon the disabled child, 

and hopes must control his literary choices. 

i . -T^n «f the special child will set the tone 

The acceptance by the librarian of the spec* 

.,„vo™:«t. of the palsied cUUd .Ut,..M„. oc the l»P«fect attempts o£ tUe ^ 

« c„,.,n„lc„tlo„ .,nt„te,U.lMe. TUoy are r.laUt...c<. o. u„ec».f«- 
.a«e er p..t off. Vo.s^.ly. .o^ of ,-l,nl= t„e ..pe.stUlou. »l.u„aer- 

or avolW .e„a.lor of U,e ,ac,e. society. T.ey ».e a«.oa or 

. . , of the rrt..rfed child and subject hlir. to ridicule. 

contcmptuoHS of the sloi.noss ot the ret. 1 

The lihrarlan eannot tolerate .his. Her role Is to serve as a nodel of 
..ppreprlate, weleo,.tns hehavlor a.^ to expand «.e .,o„.„a„d, capped cHlia^s 
.mderstand Ins "nd empathy for his Bcbool mate,. 

nanlel Fader n.ports .n The NaKcd Ch.l.Uen of his efforts to include 
J„h„ath.m. a rejected .pa.tlc .hUd .nto the nursery .cWl activities: 
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\ I cnme to seo clearly what I 41d boHovo; ^bat four-ycar^old 

children nai.t not be sp.ired the hutnan J^^^^J^'^f VLc^oted . 
a Johnathon Cert;Mnly not all of the f jWrcn^acceptcd 
him, perhaps not one of them accepted hlm^fully. BMt that docS 
not matter either. What docf. matter Is that a ^f^^^jy^^f^. 
nineteen normal childre;n found a place for °"V^f "J^^ J*'^? 
because it was inconceivable that loss shotild be demanded of 

If such a denand can be made of nursery school children and they are able 
to live up to it, then at least this much must be demanded of school age people. 

1U«. els^ can the librarian assist in this acceptance in addition to her oun 
example? Library prosranu.ing must be so organised that the special child can 
readily participate. MatiriaU- and proceauras nunt be .-ct up so that it is 
clear to all that normal library functioning includes everybody. This is not 
a proposition open to question; it is on a priori assumption. 

Aaditlonally. the librarian must seek out the literature written for 
children i^hlch explains and illuminates the ramifications of disabilities. 
There are a surprising number of boolcs which portray characters who are 
retarded, disturbed, sensorlly impaired or physically handicapped. In the 
^nnds of dross published, there are some works of superior quality. It is 
important that rather stringent selection standards be used though. Some of 
rhe books the field could c.npcte actively for the worst-book-of-the-year 
award. Some are maudlin, dripping with pity and full of tears for the poor 
little afflicted character. The authors* tearful self-lndulfioncc Is 
i„tot..rable and certainly generates precisely the wrong responses. Other 
books arc full of misinformation and outrageously improbable events. One 
^eent book about a mentally retarded child has this character saving a life, 
stnglehandedly licking the school bully in front of two of the bully's friends 
who are properly intfmidated and catching the child who vandalized his school 
complete with incriminating evidence.^ A polio victim in another book who 

' ' ^.L. De^n "c^rVerT ' A^r^^^ (Independence, MiBsouri: 

Herald, 1973. " 



haa been urnblc to walk, suddonl^ grnbs hrs cnttchcs and hifibtAiU It down 
the hall when ^Is baseball hero appears on the scenc.^ In yet another fantasy, 
a ten-yrar-oW character with a severely dcfomcd Uq ccnplctcs a ten mile 
walk to raise money for charity. « Some affUctod characters are such mode U ^ 
of patience, perception, kindness and compassion that Instant beatification 
would .ccm an Insufficient re.f.onne. The truth is, of course, that such 
children /are .»ore apt to suffer pain, ftxistration, isolation and hun,illatlon, 
and t.H„tr.iry to popular mythology, the experience is tiot generally onobling. 

So^ Looks are full of inaccurate infonnatiun. Kfdic.:! and prusthetlc . 
aevlcG* arc nlaUbclcd. disorders are iMpropcrly described, terminology 1. 
carele'ss .md behavior and prognosis are Inconsistent with the most rudimentary 
knowlcdsc of the disabling condition. 

Other books are just plain bad literature. Plots are contrived, characters 
unbelievable, style ungraced by either a fim ccn«nand of gran«natlcal construc- 
tion or fellcitlous phrasing. An inferior book will not be Improved by the 
Introduction of a handicapped character. f 

There are, however, son^ truly sensitive, perceptive and beautifully written 
books. The characterisation of ChTrlie, a profoundly retarded child In Sununer 
of tbe Is excellent. He responds to the world in ways a child so 

afflicted could be expected to respond. His family reacts to him with a 
cc^bfnatYon of frustration, compassion, annoyance and love - a believable 
cot^bination and A relief froai the unldlmensional behaviors displayed In 



Icsscir boolcs. 



5. Dawn C. Thomas, Pabltto'. New Feet . (Philadelphia, Penn=;ylvanlai 

e-PrndoncrAlSr^': ""t« .O'Brien. (Nashville, Tcnnc'ssee: Thomas 

Nelson, Inc., 1972). . tQ7ii\ 

y.Betsy Byars. Smmner of the Swans. (New York: Vlktng, 1970). 



boy Mcy, ■n-.k^ W- •r.t.uat fro- rclUy into a U« throatcntne p.yrhotle 
,,„te. The ..ut..r ^«n.por;. the x.,.or InsU • 
c^poxloncos with the lutoUrabU burf.ns of hts «l.t«,ce. ThU 1» a 
..„.Ulvc .nd covins ,tory, of a .IfftcuU subject to cop. «lth In J.y.«lle 



fiction. 



.uay BWs DocaU'. Che sco.y of a tcca-aB. child .trleUon with .coltosl.. 
a condltion wVicK If untr.«... ...cs spinal ...f^ntlon. Is a .upe.lor boo.. 

At one pMnt in th. sto.-y mcnl. .cc,Us: ■■Thl. aftornoon. on «y way to French, 
I aian.t ,00. away when I p....od the Special Class. 1 saw Ce,« Couttnoy wo.Ulng 

. r 1 .♦ if «he thinks of herself as a handicapped Jicrson 
at the blackboard. I woml«t It fhe tntnKs o 

J„st a tegular girl. lUe ^e."!" This Und of perception ™a.cs the book 
„....r„l to .he librarian concernod with the Integration of the special child. 
U can help the unaifllcted see thro-gb the Lnperfect body to the ^uch »ore 

slsnlClcatit humaalty \»mlerncath. 

X school librarian, perhaps more than most faculty mcbcrs, Is apt to 
„o.«,or What ..pact h^r p.-es..nce has bad on Che c rowds which pa.s thresh the 
Hhrary. .-h-n the l.hrarVan has enthusiastically and appropriately prescribed 

f t uii^ th^t influence has oftoti tccn 
and tailored a profira™ for the excppt tonal child, that 

of pivotal Irportan-.e for those children. She has, Uuougn 

...p,oUln« the p..w,.rC..l U.ctary tools of h-r trade, wor.cd ...wards th.^oal 

of full participation and «£ a ,.ure democratic and re ,.„.,.,lstlc world view 

by disabled and non-d biabUd alike. 

' " «.„. Piatt. The Boy' Mho Could Make_ ,U.=olf H. ...pp.ar. (H.nadelphla. 

Bradbury -ress. 1.3). 

l^'-lbid., 155. 
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